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cally taken to and taken on French culture to a very high degree, thereby losing more
than ordinary touch with the masses of people.19 Combined with this, however, some
of them reacted even more vigorously after World War II in the effort to reaffirm all
that was African and non-Western in the concept of negritude.
By contrast, the British had embarked upon a much more difficult enterprise in
their policy of indirect rule with its corresponding educational policy of adaptation.
These policies produced a basic conflict of purpose which was never wholly resolved.
The British, more than the French, intended to train up an educated elite that would
fill a wide range of administrative posts in the imperial bureaucracy. The British had
seen this possibility in India almost as soon as the empire was established there in the
mid-nineteenth century, when English was made the official language and a civil
service was instituted to which Indians were eventually admitted. They therefore
transferred this idea to Africa. Implicit in it was the assumption that there would be a
good deal more self-rule in their colonies than the French, Belgians, Dutch, or
Germans contemplated. But this principle turned out to be at odds with the notion of
indirect rule through the traditionally established local authorities. The trouble was
that a new administrative elite would require a modern type of education for a modern
type of political organization. Africans so educated were bound to come into conflict
with the traditional African elites who were accustomed to rule on the basis of
personal authority and appointment of family or kin to administrative posts.
So where the policy of indirect rule was most widely used, as in certain Moslem
sections of Northern Nigeria, the Sudan, or princely states of India, the development
of education for modernity fell far behind that where the British used a more direct
rule through the crown colony scheme. Indeed, inasmuch as the Christian missionaries
had had their least success in Moslem territories prior to British rule, the spread of a
Western type of education was doubly handicapped when British dominion was
established. Where the mission had been most welcomed or most successful and where
the development of a commercial economy had been most rapid, the spread of
Western education was most extensive, as for example in the coastal regions of Sierra
Leone, Nigeria, and Ghana in West Africa, in the Buganda kingdom and in Nyasaland
in the east of Africa, and in the urban and coastal regions of India.
The net result seemed to be that where government policy began to stress the
importance of training an educated elite for administrative positions (even fairly low
positions) the spread of education was more influential than in those colonies where
education was limited almost entirely to the primary education that could be provided
by the missionaries without much attention to the manning of a government bureau-
cracy. For example, in the Belgian Congo and in the German colonies where com-
mercial or industrial exploitation overrode all other purposes, the main stress was upon
primary education either for religious or vocational purposes, but in neither case did
the effort contribute extensively to the process of modernization.
19For translations of several reports on French education in Africa, see David G. Scanlon (ed.),
Traditions of African Education, Teachers College Press, New York, 1964, pp. 118-140. For
condemnation of the African administrative elite on this count by a French-educated African
scholar, see Moumouni, op. cit., pp. 48-62.